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PREFACE 


Madhav M. Deshpande 

Professor Shivram Dattatray Joshi was born in Konkan in 
the town of Ratnagiri on August 15, 1926. He was born into 
a family of Sanskrit Pandits. His father and his uncle were 
both Sanskrit Pandits dedicated to the tradition of 
Vyakarana. His father died when Shivram was still a child, 
and he was sent to Pune to stay with his uncle, Maheshwar 
Shastri Joshi, who taught Sanskrit at the Poona Sanskrit 
College in Datewadi near the Bhikardas Maruti temple in 
Sadashiv Peth. Under the guidance of his uncle, Shivram 
became a master of Sanskrit Vyakarana at a very early age. 

He passed the Vydkarana-Tirtha examination of the Bengal 
Sanskrit Association in 1941 at the age of fifteen. He 
passed the Vydkaranottama examination from Baroda in 1942; 
the Vyakaranu-Cudamani examination of the Vedasastrottejaka 
Sabha, Pune, in 1944; and the Vydkarandcarya examination of 
the Poona Sanskrit College in 1945. Having become a 
recognized teacher of Sanskrit in Pune before reaching the 
age of twenty, he began teaching at the Poona Sanskrit 
College. While he thus pursued the path of traditional 
Sanskrit scholarship, other boys of his age went to English 
schools and colleges. The financial rewards for teaching 
Sanskrit were meager at best, and the young scholar and his 
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students followed the honorable Pune tradition of 
Madhukari .* During this period, S. D. Joshi became a 
well-known teacher of Sanskrit in Pune, and many college 
students and even college teachers began studying with him. 

He was the principal of the Poona Sanskrit College from 
1947-1955. 

This was the situation when Professor D. H. H. Ingalls 
of Harvard University came to Pune in the early fifties. He 
wished to read Sanskrit grammatical texts with a Pandit, and 
the young S. D. Joshi was recommended to him by Dr. V. G. 
Paranjpe and Mahamahopadhyaya Kashinath Shastri Abhyankar. 
S. D. Joshi, who had never studied English, read these texts 
with Ingalls using Sanskrit as the medium of conversation. 
Ingalls soon recognized a brilliant mind and could see that, 
if his traditional learning were augmented by western 
training in critical methods, Joshi would become a scholar 
of unequaled abilities. With this realization, Ingalls 
encouraged Joshi to get his B.A. in Sanskrit and then to 
apply for a scholarship to go to Harvard for a Ph.D. 

At this stage Joshi decided to finish the high school 
matriculation examination. In 1955 he received his B.A. in 
Sanskrit from the University of Poona. Although he was 
officially a student in their classes, his professors of 
Sanskrit were well aware of Joshi’s exceptional abilities 
and often modified their views in accordance with his 
suggestions. It was during his college days, that my 
father, Murlidhar Vasudeo Deshpande, became his classmate. 
Initially my father was unaware of the fact that S. D. Joshi 
was already an accomplished scholar and teacher. To him he 
was just a close friend. One day, Joshi took him to Poona 
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Sanskrit College. My father mentioned that there was said 
!<> be a very learned teacher, called Panditji, in that 
college and that he would very much like to meet him. After 
some time, Joshi revealed the fact that he was that 
Panditji. I was just a child at the time, yet I distinctly 
remember my father’s excitement. Panditji has remained a 
close friend to my father and a dear uncle ( kdka ) to me. He 
took me to my first restaurant in Pune. This was before he 
went to America to do his Ph.D. 

After getting his B.A. in Sanskrit, S. D. Joshi was 
awarded a fellowship to study at Harvard. He went that same 
year. I still remember the long conversations he and my 
father had before he left. After some time at Harvard, he 
returned to Pune and married one of his college classmates, 
Kalavati Bhagwat, on June 22, 1958. After the birth of his 
son, Anandavardhan, he returned to Harvard and in 1960 
finished his doctoral dissertation on Kaundabhatta’s 
Dhatvarthanirnaya, under the guidance of Professor Ingalls. 

After returning to Pune in 1960, S. D. Joshi joined the 
Department of Sanskrit Dictionary at the Deccan College. In 
1964, he joined the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit at 
the University of Poona as a Reader in Sanskrit. In 1970, 
he became Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit Languages. From 1974 to 1987, he served as 
Director of the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit. Since 
1987, he has been the General Editor of the Sanskrit 
Dictionary Project at the Deccan College. In 1971-72, he 
was a visiting professor at Harvard, and in 1976-77, a 
visiting professor at Nagoya University, Japan. He has 
visited and lectured at numerous universities in and out of 
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India. He is currently the General Secretary of the All 
India Oriental Conference. Among the numerous honors he has 
received, we would like to mention the most recent one. 
Professor Joshi received an award from the President of 
India on August 15, 1991, as a Rastriya Pandita (National 
Scholar). 

It was S. D. Joshi who inspired and encouraged me to 
join the field of Sanskrit studies. He did this by both his 
advice and his example. But, beyond our personal 
relationship, I honor and respect him as a teacher. During 
the two years (1966-1968) when I was studying for my 
master’s degree in Sanskrit at Pune, Professor Joshi taught 
me more than I could have learned in twelve years with 
another teacher. Besides the two scheduled hours per week, 
he invited his class to his home every evening. During 
these long sessions, he explained to us in meticulous detail 
the intricate arguments in the Mahabhdsya and the Paribha- 
sendusekhara. It was an unparalleled saturation and trans- 
mission of knowledge, a gift from a teacher to his students, 
one that cannot be matched. Many generations of students 
have experienced this same generosity, which was comple- 
mented almost daily by the hospitality of Mrs. Joshi. 

Saroja Bhate and I decided to jointly edit this 
felicitation volume because we feel great love, affection, 
and gratitude toward Professor Joshi. In the past, he has 
shunned most public displays of honor and tried his best to 
discourage us from going ahead with this work. We strongly 
believe, however, that the world of Sanskrit scholarship 
must have an opportunity to express its respect, gratitude, 
and admiration for his contributions as a teacher and a 
scholar. By serving as the coeditors of this volume, we 
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have merely provided an opportunity for that expression. 
Let me conclude this preface by quoting a verse from the 
Satasloki of Sankaracarya. 


cPP 3 !: ST H'M let ^$1 


STFT fW 



There is no comparison known in the world to 
describe a great teacher, the transmitter of know- 
ledge. Perhaps one may think of a touchstone, 
which turns iron into gold. However , it does not 
turn iron into another touchstone. A great 
teacher transmits his oum identity to the disciple 
who studies at his feet. This is what makes him 
incomparable and extraordinary indeed! 


Notes 

1. This refers to the practice of Brahman families support- 
ing students by offering them meals. Sometimes a student 
would go to one or more families to get his food, and eat 
it at his own residence, or he might have meals with 
different families according to a schedule. Many genera- 
tions of students residing in Pune were supported in this 
way. 

2. We would like to thank all the contributors to this 
volume for their assistance, and especially for their 
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patience. Due to circumstances beyond our control, it 
has taken an unusually long time for this volume to be 
published. We would like to apologize for this delay. 

We also note with sorrow the deaths of Professor Gopika- 
mohan Bhattacharya, who passed away in 1986 during a 
visit to Vienna, Austria, and Professor Bimal K Matilal, 
who passed away at Oxford, U.K., on July 8, 1991. 
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INTERPRETING VAKYAPADIYA 2.486 HISTORICALLY 
(PART 3)* 

Ashok Aklujkar 

1.1 The first two parts of this study were published 

in the Adyar Library Bulletin (1981:581-601, Dr. K Kunjunni 
Raja Felicitation Volume) and in Indological and Buddhist 
Studies: Volume in Honour of Professor J. W. de Jong on his 
Sixtieth Birthday (Canberra: Australian National University, 
Faculty of Asian Studies, 1982, pp. 1-10). I am happy that 
this third part is also appearing in a volume dedicated to a 
scholar who has contributed substantially to our under- 
standing of Sanskrit sastras. 

1.2 Vdkyapadiya (VP in abbreviation) 2.486, the first 
word of which I intend to discuss here, runs thus: parvatad 
agamam labdhva bhasya- bijanusaribhih / sa nito bahu- 
sakhatvam candrdcaryadibhih punah II The question of the 
precise import of this verse has given rise to a substantial 
body of literature extending over 125 years (Aklujkar 
1978:9). As I have already examined this literature direct- 
ly and indirectly in the publications mentioned above, I 
shall merely state here that I prefer to translate the verse 
along the following lines: ‘Having acquired the traditional 
knowledge from parvata, Candracarya and others, who followed 
the indications in the Bhasya, again made it (i.e., the 
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